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PREFACE. 

After the introduction into Parliament of "The 
Government of Ireland Bill, 1893," a number of 
members of the Society of Friends in Ireland thought 
it right to address to their fellow-members of the 
Society in England, many of whom are known to be 
strong supporters of the Government policy, the 
Address, of which a copy is given in the following 
pages. 

That Address evoked from a prominent Member 
of the Society in England a letter to one of the 
signers of it, in which the writer said that he was 
"** more completely on our side six years ago than he 
is now, having at that time parted from the Glad- 
stonian policy, and supported the Unionist candi- 
date " chiefly, as he explained, on account of " the 
proposed non-retention of the Irish Members at 
Westminster " in the Bill of 1 886. 

The present writer having been asked to reply to 
the letter has thought it better to make it the ground- 
work of a fuller statement of the position taken by the 
Society of Friends in Ireland, with regard to the 
Home Rule Bill, than would have been suitable in a 
letter to an individual correspondent in England. 
He has, however, retained the epistolary style in the 
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form of a letter to the Friend by whom the original 
letter from England was transmitted to him. 

The writer only is responsible for the following 
pages ; but he believes that as a statement of the 
views generally held in the Society of Friends in 
Ireland, few, if any, of the signers of the Address 
would substantially dissent from it. 

The Address bore the signatures of 1376, out of 1690, 
the estimated number of adult members of the Society 
of Friends in Ireland. The total membership, includ- 
ing children of all ages, is about 2600. 

A counter-address to Friends in England, subse- 
quently appeared, signed by 22 members of the 
Society in Ireland who profess Nationalist opinions, 
some representing the Parnellite, and others the Anti- 
Parnellite, section of the divided Home Rule party. 

As this counter-address contains some very 
seriously misleading statements with regard to the 
members of the Society in Ireland, an examination of 
some of its paragraphs is appended as a postcript. 

Dublin, i^jth Aj^il, i8gs. 
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ADDRESS FROM MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY OF 

FRIENDS IN IRELAND. 



^*To OUR Fellow-Members of the Religious Society of 

Friends in Great Britain. 

*' Third-month, 1893. 

'* Dear Friends, 

**We earnestly appeal to you, our fellow-members in 
Great Britain, to consider your responsibilities in relation 
to the "Government of Ireland Bill" now before Parlia- 
ment. Although we believe that we represent almost the 
entire weight of opinion in our Society in Ireland, we 
consider it more consistent with the rights of the small 
minority who think differently from us, not to use the official 
machinery of the Society in order to express our views, and 
we therefore adopt the present means of stating our care- 
fully considered and deliberate judgment that this measure, 
if passed into law, will of necessity be extremely injurious to 

* 

the moral and material prosperity of this country. 

** We view with increasing concern and apprehension the 
results which we believe must follow if the interests of the 
Society of Friends, as well as those of other Protestant 
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bodies in Ireland, are placed under the control or a separate 
Legislature, dominated in political matters by clerical rulers, 
whom experience has shown to be frequently unmindful of 
the claims of equal civil and religious liberty, and of whose 
modes of action the events of recent times in Ireland do not 
enable us to take a more hopeful view. We believe that 
these apprehensions are shared by many Roman Catholics of 
all classes, who equally with ourselves object to the pro- 
posed legislative changes. We look on the so-called safe- 
guards which have been introduced into the Bill, with a view 
lo the protection of the rights of minorities, as almost, if not 
wholly, illusory. 

" In many former times of trouble and danger the Members 
of our Society in Ireland have been enabled to live amongst 
their neighbours in peace and goodwill to all men. We, in 
this generation, are attached and loyal citizens of the United 
Kingdom, in which we and our fathers for nearly a hundred 
years have had our birthright. Living thus under the free 
and equal administration of laws enacted by the United 
Parliament and carried out by an Executive responsible to 
it; actuated by no party spirit or sectarian prejudice, but 
with earnest desires for the peace and prosperity of all around 
us, we yet cannot ignore many facts and circumstances of 
which our Friends in England are necessarily unaware) and 
we are solemnly convinced that our rights and liberties, both 
civil and religious, and those of our fellow-countrymen in 
Ireland of all conditions and of all religions, cannot bo 
securely guaranteed, as they now are, under the new and 
unprecedented arrangements proposed lo be made. 

"We claim from our fellow-members in England an 
earnest and candid consideration for this appeal, which we 
make, not only on our own behalf, but, as we believe, in the 
Inie interest of our countrymen of all creeds and all classes 
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in Ireland ; and we ask that, believing in the sincerity of our 
convictions and the disinterestedness of our motives, you 
should lend us your aid in opposing by all suitable means the 
enactment of a measure the result of \irhich, in our judgment} 
cannot fail to be disastrous to Ireland, and must tend to 
perpetuate and intensify the strife and discord which we have 
so long lamented, and which we earnestly desire, as far as in 
us lies, to mitigate and to allay. 

** We are, your Friends sincerely." 



\Here follow 1376 Signatures. 1 



LETTER 
,_A MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 

IN IRELAND 

TO A FELLOW-MEMBER. 



The letter you have sent me is to me very encouraging, 
as it seems to show that our Address has to some extent 
fulfilled its primary function of causing thoughtful Friends in 
England to consider our views and to inquire as to the facta 
on which those views are based. 

Twice over the writer says : — " Something must be done." 
To us in Ireland this appears to beg the very question at 
issue, and I begin by asking, w/iy must something be done ? 
Surely when an enormous and irretrievable constitutional 
change is proposed, the " onus proband!" rests on those who 
propose the change. It is not fair to throw the burden of 
proof on those who resist it, without, at least, showing some 
reasonable pn'md facie case for the change, Mr. Gladstone 
has made no case except such as rests on the bare fact that 
Ireland has returned a numerical majority — reduced it may 
be observed by the loss of five seats, counting ten voles on a 
division, between the elections of 1886 and 1891 — who profess 
to be in favour of some form of separate Irish Legislature. 

I do not clearly apprehend from the letter whether this is the 
ground the writer of it takes or not. If it is I would reply 
that if this principle is good as far as Mr- Gladstone pushes 
it, it must be good much further. If Ireland, by the mere 
fact of having relumed a (diminishing) majority who ask 
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for Home Rule, is entitled to claim it from the rest of the 
United Kingdom, surely Ulster, with an increasing majority 
who repudiate this claim and utterly abhor the idea of the 
Home Rule demand, is equally entitled to refuse to submit 
to the domination of the majority in the rest of Ireland, 
and hereafter to claim similar independence of the Dublin 
Government. 

This proposition is so easiiy pushed to a manifest absurdity 
in several directions that it is clear it cannot be relied on to 
justify the claim. It must be shown that the purpose of the 
new Constitution is something more than the gratification of 
a mere sectional sentiment, either that it will cure proved 
or admitted evils, which can be cured in no other, or, at least, 
in no safer or better way, or that it will bring to Ireland, or 
to Great Britain, or to both, advantages so great as to out- 
weigh all the risks which must be run in breaking up the 
existing constitutional arrangements. 

No attempt to prove either of" these propositions is made 
by Mr. Gladstone. From first to last his whole case rests on 
purely sentimental premises. Ireland is grievously discon- 
tented under the existing constitution : the grant of autono- 
mous legislative powers has, in other countries, cured 
grievous discontent; therefore, by granting a quasi-autono- 
mous government to Ireland, all will for the future go well, 
both for Ireland and for the United Kingdom, as well as 
for the Empire at large. Your correspondent objects, very 
properly, to our resting our case on "the state of feeling in 
the country," and asks for facts. Mr. Gladstone rests his case 
wholly on the state of feeling in Ireland, and in the House of 
Commons, and trusts to carry the Bill by the personal 
enthusiasm of his followers, suppressing or ignoring all facts 
and circumstances that are urged against it. 

I regret to learn that your correspondent is "ready to 
approve of local Parliaments for Wales, Scotland, and Eng- 
land ahke" (as well as for Ireland). To my mind such a 
breaking up of the English parliamentary system would be 
nothing short of a catastrophe, disastrous to freedom and 
good government all over the world. But at present we need 
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not discuss this : the Bill does not seem framed with a view 
to any such eventuality. All I would say on this point is 
that, if such is the policy aimed at by the promoters of the 
present Bill, it ought to be fairly and fully stated, and dis- 
cussed on its merits, We object to their making Ireland the 
corpus vile on which this experiment in political vivisection is 
to be made, in order that they may ascertain whether similar 
surgical treatment would be beneficial to other parts of the 

Returning to the fundamental proposition that "something: 
must be done," the writer adds ; — 

" We cannot continue the old merely repressive system, com- 
fortable enough for some of the well-to-do, hut no comfort for the 
discontented, whose grievances are not all imaginary." 

We deny that any repressive system exists in Ireland other 
than such repression as must exist in every country where 
order is maintained. It was not for the protection of the 
" well-to-do " that the Crimes Acts, so absurdly misnamed 
"Coercion," were instituted. It was for the protection of 
the honest, industrious, peaceable, and law-abiding, whether 
rich or poor, against the dictation of criminal cliques ; for 
the protection of society itself against those volcanic forces 
which everywhere smoulder beneath the seemingly solid 
ground of civilisation, and which, in every country, may at 
any time break into active conllagration if not kept down by 
law and discipline. The reign of terror in Ireland was quite 
as real, if not so violent, as that in France in 17Q3- Does 
anyone, with the least acquaintance with historj-, believe thai 
the remedy for such a state of things is to place the adminis- 
tration in the bands of the men who have connived at, if not 
perpetrated, the crimes by which it has been sustained i" 

Was not this the experiment that was tried in France 
during the Revolution, and which, after not only the Govern- 
ment had broken down, but social order itself had degenerated 
into chaos, was Icrminaled by Napoleon Buonaparte with the 
" Whiff of Grapeshot " in the Rue Saint Honors? 

It was not the well-to-do Unionists who had most cause to 
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take comfort from the restoration of good order under Mr. 
Balfour's ** Coercion," but the struggling farmer, whom it 
once* more permitted to live in peace, without fear of the 
masked midnight assassin and the charge of buckshot in the 
legs, the cutting oflf of his cows' tails, the stabbing of his one 
or two sheep, the clipping of his daughter's hair, the refusal 
to associate with his children in the village school, only 
because, having the means to pay his rent, he preferred 
honestly doing so, instead of handing the amount to the 
Roman Catholic curate of his parish for the ** war chest " 
of the ** Plan of Campaign." 

It is not the rich, but the poor, upon whom the miseries of 
social disorder fall soonest and press most heavily. The 
man with ;£5ooo a-year, who has his income reduced to 
jfzooo or ;;^iooo, reduces his establishment, dismisses his 
servants, gives up his horses, and settles down to live in 
perfect comfort, though with less display. The families of 
the artisans and labourers, with 50J. to 15J. a-week, who are 
thrown put of employment, become paupers or starve. If it is 
the capitalists and employers who are now crying out against 
the disturbance of trade already caused by the Bill, it is the 
workers, deprived of employment by the relinquishment of all 
sorts of works of construction for the extension of business, 
who are already suffering grievously in all parts of Ireland. 

We deny that the campaign in Ireland has been the 
expression of the will of the majority. We say that, just as 
in France, the whole nation was for many months terrorized 
under the cruel and unrelenting despotism of an oligarchy of 
Jacobins, so in Ireland an equally despotic oligarchy has, by 
equally unscrupulous means, imposed its will on the mass of 
the people. That this tyranny never assumed the por- 
tentous features which characterised its prototype in France 
is quite true. The reins of Government never for one 
moment fell into the hands of the Irish Jacobins, and the 
pressure of the ubiquitous Constabulary was never relaxed. 
But we know that the same diabolical cruelty was exercised 
in isolated murders and maimings, instead of in wholesale 
massacre, that the same truculence of language was every- 
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where made use of, and that the leaders looked on with the 
same "sombre acquiescence" with which, a hundred years 
ago, Danton regarded the massacres of September. 

Neither in France nor in Ireland were these cruelties acts 
of war on the hostile " classes," or aimed especially at 
the comfortable and well-to-do ; they were the acts of dis- 
cipline without which a " Revolutionary Committee" cannot 
ensure obedience in its own army or hope to carry its "plan 
of campaign " to a successful issue. 

Our friends in England will deem this exaggerated 
rhetoric. We who have lived in Ireland through the events 
of the last ten or twelve years solemnly believe that it is the 
language of sober fact. Of the daily and nightly outrages 
which for years wore perpetrated in Ireland, not a twentieth 
part were ever known to the English people : of the wide- 
spread effects of the terror which those outrages engendered, 
and of the amount of physical and moral courage which, 
until Mr. Balfour had, by his persistent firmness, restored 
some degree of personal liberty, was required to enable any 
man to stand out against the simulacmm of public opinion, 
artificially kept up amongst his neighbours by the local 
dictators, our friends in England know nothing at all. 

At a large and crowded meeting, held in Cork, on the nth 
April last, to protest against the Home Rule Bill — 

" Mr, Barrett, a Roman Catholic, moved a vote of thanks to the 
gentlemen who had come from the North to address them. He 
was a Roman Catholic, he said, and in this most solemn manner 
he protested against the Home Rule Bill. (Cheers.) He did 
not say this for himself alone, but he re-echoed the opinion of 
thousands of his co-religionists who lived in the South. [Hear, 
hear.) Though tliey were not present in body they were present in 
spirit— (cheers)— and if this Home Rule Bi!l came to be realized 
they would be found not to be wanting. (Cheers,) They bad a 
distinct recollection of the terrible time they passed through from 
1880 to 1886. (Hear, hear.) They then passed through an ordeal 
that was, perhaps, unequalled in any part of the world. Roman 
Catholic men were dragged out of their beds at night and murdered 
in the presence of their wives and families. (Shame.) Roman 
Catholic farmers' houses were burned — (sliame)— and they them- 
selves were maimed and injured— {shame)—and their cattle were 
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destroyed, and simply because these men would not become mem- 
bers of the Land League or subscribe to its funds. (Shame.) 
Within two hours* drive from the room where they met that night 
Catholic young women were dragged out at night from their 
dwellings, their heads shaved and then covered with tar by their 
murderous assailants, and that simply because a " village tyrant" 
saw them speaking to a policeman. There were hundreds of such 
cases in the records of the courts in the south of Ireland. If they 
took the trouble to enquire they would see that the Land League 
was established and guided by the very men who were to be their 
leaders and legislators.*' 

But there is a sense in which we agree that " something 
must be done." We, in Ireland, are fully alive to the fact 
that the present condition of affairs in Parliament is highly 
unsatisfactory, that many reforms are pressing for accomplish- 
ment ; but surely the means to achieve these reforms is not 
necessarily through a revolution in the whole constitutional 
system of the country. That would be to " climb o'er the 
house to unlock the little gate" with a vengeance. It is 
just because we see so clearly the urgent need for liberal 
legislation, and desire so strongly a continuance of liberal 
progress, that we deprecate the overthrow of the engine by 
which all our progress hitherto has been achieved — the 
British parliamentary system. Quite apart from our particular 
objections to the actual scheme proposed, we dread the 
consequences of transferring unlimited power over the des- 
tinies of Ireland to those who, up to the present, have shown 
no signs of breadth of mind or of liberality of thought. 

Your correspondent says that ** the grievances of the dis- 
contented " in Ireland '* are not all imaginary." We willingly 
and fully agree with this. What country is there where there 
are no real grievances ? But we ask — what effort have the 
Nationalist members made in Parliament to procure the 
redress of any practical grievance, or what practical grievance 
has Parliament refused to redress that makes it necessary for 
us to break up the whole Parliamentary system ? Do any of 
the Home Rule members even allege that their object is the 
redress of grievances ? 

That Englishmen and Scotchmen should be impatient of 
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the deadlock whigh the presence of the eternal Irish 
question in the Parliament of the United Kingdom seems to 
have brought about, and should be ready to grasp at any 
specious proposal for ending it, may be natural and excus- 
able ; but is it wise and reasonable ? 

The great extension of the franchise in 1885 effected a more 
critical and far-reaching disturbance of the balance of politi- 
cal power in the State than any previous single event in our 
parliamentary history, for it transferred the control of legis- 
lation from the Middle Class, which had reigned since 1832, 
to the Democracy. It not merely extended the basis of the 
electorate — it brought in a whole new ** couche sociaUr Might 
we not have waited a few years, to see the effect of this change 
in actual working, before breaking up the machine, and setting 
about the reconstruction of our Constitution ? 

To my notion the principal diflference between the Irish 
and the British electorate since 1885 consists in this, that the 
new class of electors in Ireland, brought in by the new fran- 
chise, were somewhat more apt to feel and use their power 
than the slower, if ultimately more sensible, Saxon. Hence 
the exacerbation of the old standing sense of incongruity 
with which the presence in the House of Commons of the 
Irish Nationalist Members in -an increased proportion has 
since been felt. Bear in mind that all the time since that 
great and critical transfer of power Mr. Gladstone's Bill, 
in esse or in posse, has existed, like a foreign body in a 
physical wound, keeping up a perpetual inflammation which 
without it would, I am persuaded, have long ago subsided. 

In a speech to his constituents in Midlothian, March 12, 
1880, Mr. Gladstone said : — 

** Gentlemen, those who endangered the Union with Ireland 
were the party that maintained there an alien Church, an unjust 
land law, and franchises inferior to our own ; and the true sup- 
porters of the Union are those who firmly uphold the supreme 
authority of Parliament, but exercise that authority to bind the 
three nations by the indissoluble tie of liberal and equal laws.** 

It is my firm belief that had the Liberal Government per- 
severed in the policy thus so admirably described, undisturbed 
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by the petulance of the newly-enfranchised and utterly inex- 
perienced electorate which sent into the House Mr. Parnell 
with his 86 " items," the Liberal party would be in power at 
this present time, and Ireland would be " sitting, clothed, 
and in her right mind," prosperousand contented, under a 
growing conviction of the truth of Mr. Gladstone's own words 
(Aberdeen, September i6, 1871), when, in deprecation of 
Mr. Butt's mild Home Rule demands, he asked; — 

" Has Ireland any great grievances ? What is it that Ireland 
has demanded from the Imperial Parliament, and that the Im- 
perial Parliament has refused ? It will not do to deal with this 
matter in vague and shadowy assertions. I have looked in vain 
for the setting forth of any practical scheme of policy which the 
Imperial Parliament is not equal to deal with, or which it re- 
fuses to deal with, and which is to be brought about by Home 
Rule." 

There is no such grievance. There is nothing that Ireland 
has asked and which this country and this Parliament have re- 
fused. This Parliament has done for Ireland what it would have 
scrupled to do for England and for Scotland." 
Your correspondent further says that : — 
"A system of Local Government was promised to Ireland by 
e Conservatives, and very disappointing it was that nothing of 
the sort was put forward, even when the County Councils were 
given to England." 

It is true that nothing was done at the lime of the passing 
of the English County Councils Act ; but the writer seems to 
have forgotten that a comprehensive and liberal scheme of 
I,ocal Government for Ireland, very similar to that passed for 
Scotland, was brought in by the Conservative Government in 
and we, Irish Liberals, were far more disappointed than 
your correspondent can have been that, in the old age of the 
Parliament, which had already existed for Isis years, and in 
face of the determined hostility of the Glad stonians, to whom 
SO dangerous a rival to their own nostrum was to the last 

gree hateful, the Government had not energy and resolution 
:to press it on to completion. 

I might further ask, why should your correspondent look 
specially to a Conservative Government for a Local Govern- 
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ment Scheme? Surely the extension of Local Self-govern- 
ment is the natural work of the Liberal party. Why has Mr. 
Gladstone's Government never made the slightest attempt to 
move in this direction ? Even if a Home Rule Parliament 
were a good thing to look forward to at some future time, 
surely the way for it ought to have been first prepared by the 
establishment of a complete set of machinerj' for the manage- 
ment of local affairs, before entrusting a centralised Par- 
liamentary Executive to men wholly untrained, by practical 
experience in the working of local affairs, for the exercise of 
the powers placed in their hands. 

Here I may remark that there is no class in Ireland more 
resolutely and persistently opposed to Mr. Gladstone's Bill 
than those who have, through their lives, laboured to bring 
about reforms in Ireland and amelioration in the lot of the Irish 
people, and amongst these I may surely, without partiality, 
name the members of our Religious Society in Ireland. 
think I might say without presumption that there has n 
been a movement in Ireland for any philanthropic purpose, 
using the word "philanthropic" in its best and broadest 
sense, or an association formed for carrying any such move- 
ment into effect, which has not had the sympathy, and in most 
instances the active assistance, of members of the Society of 
Friends ; and I am sure 1 may say, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that wherever any such association now exists, in it are 
to be found tbe very strongest opponents of the Bill. 

Your correspondent asks particularly what are the "many 
facts and circumstances of which our Friends in England are 
necessarily unaware," but " which we cannot ignore." Some 
of these I have already indicated. It would have been im- 
possible within the limits and scope of Ihe address to deal 
adequately with the facts alluded to; neither did we feel that 
it would be desirable to go, in detail, into matters which, 
such a context, would have loo much borne a polemical 
aspect ; but there can be no objection to my avowing that 
the framers of the Address had particularly in their minds the 
influence exerted in political and other affairs, totally apart 
from their religious funrtions, by the bishops and clergy of 
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Pthe Roman Catholic Church. This is a branch of the Irish 
Question which, to average Englishmen, is incomprehen 
sible or incredible. They cannot be made to understand how 
the mutual jealousy between Protestant and Roman Catholic 
enters into the daily life of Irishmen, and pervades all public 
and many private affairs. If they do partly perceive it, they 
set it down to the discredit of " Orangeism." But the ques- 
tion is not on whom or on what party the greater blame 
rests; but, does this jealousy exist, and is it an important 
factor in the case ? We, who live in Ireland, and who are 
daily and hourly conversant with "the facts and circum- 
stances" around us, although, in the words of our Address, 
"actuated by no party spirit or sectarian prejudice, but with 

» earnest desires for the peace and prosperity of all around us," 
yet find that this is one of the serious facts which we cannot 
ig'nore, and which makes it supremely important for the peace 
and prosperity of Ireland that her destinies should not be 
placed in the uncontrolled hands of any party in the country. 
No section of the Irish people more warmly approved the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church than the members of 
the Society of Friends. One of our members was returned 
to the Parliament of 1 868 by the city of Dublin, as a supporter 

iof Mr. Gladstone, on this very issue, and with the almost 
lOnanimous support of his fellow- members. We then believed 
ithat that great act of justice, placing all religions on a 
fcoting of absolute equality, would do much to promote 
IHJiitual self-respect and harmony of feeling between Protes- 
jtant and Catholic in Ireland. I see no reason to think that 
in that anticipation we erred or were too sanguine. On the 
contrary, I see strong confirmation of it in the fact that, 
in the present struggle, which we believe to be one for the 
preservation of individual liberty, and for the continuance of 
the growing prosperity of Ireland, all the most earnest, most 
cultured, most liberal-minded amongst our Roman Catholic 

i fellow-countrymen are with us on the same platforms and in 
the same committee-rooms, striving with might and main to 
avert from Ireland the evils which they, as strongly as we, 
believe to be inevitable, if Ireland, like an engine deprived 
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of its fly-wheel, be cut off from the moderating, regularising 
force of the United Parliament. 

Let me put my view of this position in words which, ; 
years ago, ive should have quoted as authoritative, but whic 
now that the author of them has changed sides and now leads 
the hostile hosts, I must, 1 suppose, not use as " evidence in 
the case," but must content myself with adopting, as expres- 
sing, in better words than my own, the opinion which we stilll 
hold with earnest and solemn conviction : — 

" My firm belief is that the influence of Great Britain 
Irish difBculty is not a domineering and tyrannising, but a 
softening and mitigating, influence, and that were Ireland de- 
tached fi-om her political connection with this country, and left 
to her own unaided agencies, it might be that the strife of parties 
would then burst forth in a form calculated to strike horror through 
the land."— W. E. GLADSTONE, Hansard, vol. ckxxi., p. 721. 

It is no answer to this argument that the blame of all reli- 
gious dissension rests with the Protestants, as appears to have 
been alleged by Mr. Gladstone in his reply to the Belfast 
Mercantile Deputation on the i8th March last. Our case is 
not that the blame rests more or less on one side or the 
other; but that, in point of fact, the danger exists, and that 
if the " softening and m itigating influence of Great Britain 
be removed, as, in spite of the so-called safeguards of the 
Bill, it must be, if Mr, Gladstone's project becomes laW] 
the " strife of parties" will again burst forth in a form which 
we and very many of our Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen 
alike dread. I may, however, make a quotation from the judg- 
ment on the South Meath Election Petition as proving that 
religious intolerance in political matters is not a monopoljr 
of the Protestant side. After examining the pastoral letter 
of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Meath— Dr. Nulty— wbJdl 
formed the groundwork of the charge of intimidaiio: 
which the election was voided, Mr. Justice O'Brien, himsell 
well known as a devout and conscientious member of thS' 
Roman Catholic Church, said — 

" I cannot admit the least doubt that those statements madS 
by the Most Rev, Dr. Nulty were made by him under 
sense of the obligations attaching to him in his great office, 
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it is certain that the declaration made with such authority and 
energy must have produced a most powerful impression on the 
mindsx of a Catholic community and amongst his own clergy. . . , 
From the first moment, accordingly, the clergy threw themselves 
into the contest with all the overwhelming power, organisation, 
and discipline of their order, and the zeal of men who could be 
reckoned upon to have no fear from popular insult or violence, 
and to look to no reward. The Church became converted, for the 
time being, into a vast political agency, a great moral machine, 
moving with resistless influence, united action, and a single will. 
Every priest who was examined was a canvasser ; the canvass 
was everywhere — on the altar, in the vestry, on the roads, in the 
houses. There was no place left for evasion, excuse, affected 
ignorance, weakness, or treachery. Of the ten polling places 
there was but one — that at Dunshaughlin — in which there was 
not a priest as agent and personation agent with or without lay- 
men. ... Of the whole constituency, there were not less 
than, I believe, nine hundred illiterate voters who had to declare 
themselves in presence of a priest, to whom so many of them 
were apparently opposed. The publicity, of course, was the same 
where there were laymen in the booth, but the real influence would 
not be the fear of publicity, but of disfavour. The voter would 
trust the layman less, but would fear the priest more, the former 
he might not see again, but the priest he would constantly meet.*' 

Mr. John Morley, in 1882 {Nineteenth Century^ November), 
after stating the facts as to the ineradicable hostility between 
the Orangemen and the Roman Catholics, said : — 

** An Irish Legislature, on the Colonial model, would probably 
work better than many expect ; but the risk is visible. English 
statesmen will naturally think twice — nay, thrice — before they 
will run the risk of inviting a reduced and squalid version of the 
Thirty Years War.'' 

Mr. Morley has had time to "think thrice" since 1882, 
and he is now willing that we in Ireland should run the risk 
which was so plainly visible to him ten years ago. Again, 
we protest against Ireland being made a corpus vile for an 
experiment in political surgery, in which its authors are so 
well aware of the risks to which they are subjecting us in the 
interests of science. We know that these risks are real and 
great — far greater than even Mr. Morley foresaw in 1882, for it 
is not the Orangemen only who are to be reckoned with ; there 
is in the North, besides the Orangemen, a compact body of 
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law-abiding, religiously-minded Presbyterians, of the blood of 
the Covenanters, descendants of the men who were ph 
two hundred years ago in Ulster for the very purpose of 
resisting the Roman Catholic domination, who are dourly 
determined that under no circumstances will they submit to 
the clerical influence which has returned and maintains in 
Parliament the 71 Irish Gladstonian members. 

But besides the unbridgeable difference between Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic, from which Mr. Morley, in 
1882, so plainly saw the risks to which, in 1893, he philo- 
sophically desires to consign the people of Ireland, there is 
another line of cleavage -which has been visibly widening in 
Ireland of late, into which Mr. Parnell's death and the cir- 
cumstances surrounding it drove a powerful wedge which is 
daily increasing the separation, and the consequi 
which we no less dread. The Nationalist party is ilself now 
permanently divided into Clericals and anti-Clericals. 
Clericals are at present by far the more numerous party, 
returning to the House of Commons 71 members, nominal!^ 
led by Mr. Justin M'Carthy, whilst the anti-Clerical party, 
or, as they call themselves, the Parnellites or Independents, 
led by Mr. John Redmond, have as yet only succeeded in 
returning 9 members. This party, however, embraces a larg» 
proportion of the most active and intelligent of the artisans, 
and many respectable men of business, especially in the cities 
and the large towns. It is against this party that the bishops 
and priests during the late election fulminated in such 
measured terms as to bring about the unseating of their own 
nominees both in North and South Meath on the ground of 
clerical intimidation and undue influence. 

We know that this struggle is inevitable. Some of 
believe that it must go on till, as on the Continent, thi 
clerical power in politics has been destroyed. But thii 
eventuality cannot come about for many years, and duringrl 
all thai time Ireland, politically, must be given over to 
an almost internecine triangular conflict between Clericals, 
Independents, and Protestants, during which good, conti- 
nuous, progressive, government is hopeless, if Ireland is to 
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be driven out from "the softening and mitigating influence" 
now secured to us by our partnership in the United Parliament. 
Mr. Morley cannot but be well aware that his scheme 
subjects Ireland to the risks of this conflict also ; but he 
is willing that we should face it, viewing it, no doubt, as 
another interesting experiment in political vivisection. We, 
on the other hand, not in our own selfish interest, but as we 
firmly believe, in the true interest of all classes and of 
all creeds, and for the sake of religion, of liberty, and of 
progress in Ireland, are united with many earnest, sincere, 
and liberal-minded Roman Catholics, in desiring that Ireland 
may not be left to herself, unaided and unregulated, to work 
out to the bitter end ** a reduced and squalid version " of a 
struggle in which, in the words of our Address, **the strife 
and discord which we have so long lamented, and which we 
so earnestly desire, as far as in us lies, to mitigate and to 
allay," are certain to be perpetuated and intensified, to a 
degree which can hardly be realised by those who, like our 
English Friends, have no practical familiarity with the 
intense bitterness and personal malevolence which have 
always characterised the strife of parties in Ireland. 

In the foregoing pages I have studiously avoided dealing 
with any of the many practical objections to the particular 
provisions of the Bill for the government of Ireland, and 
have confined myself to stating, as well as I could, what I 
conceive to be the general grounds on which 1376 out of the 
1690 adult members of the Religious Society of Friends in 
Ireland, have formed the judgment expressed in the Address. 
I would, in conclusion, appeal to our Friends in England, in 
the eloquent words with which Mr. Gladstone closed his great 
speech on the second reading of his Land Bill in 1870 : — 

** Hesitate then, I beseech you for a moment, before you run 
the risk of lighting a flame which you will in vain labour to 
extinguish, lest it should be the unhappy fate of your country, 
that after she has surmounted every difficulty, borne every 
calamity, and conquered every enemy, she should at length miss 
the prize of national peace, happiness, and contentment, through 
the agency of those whom she believed to be her friends.*' 

Dublin, i§th A^ril, i8gs» 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

A document, signed by twenty-two members of our Society 
in Ireland professing views in favour of Home Rule, has 
recently been put forth in opposition to our Address, and 
like it, addressed to ** our Fellow Members in England." 

In this document, which purports to give nine separate 
reasons why our Address should not commend itself to the 
judgment of English Friends, there are statements so contrary 
to fact that I think it right to take notice of some of them, 
lest silence might be taken as equivalent to acquiescence in 
its misrepresentations. 

First, they say that : ''The vast majority of our Friends 
who have addressed you belong to that political party which 
opposed the Abolition of the Slave Trade, Catholic Emanci- 
pation, Parliamentary Reform, the Repeal of the Corn Laws, 
Free Trade, in fact all the great reforms of the century." 

The two allegations contained in this paragraph — the 
categorical one that the vast majority of Irish Friends now 
belong to the Tory party, and the implied corollary that they 
have been opposed to all Liberal measures of reform, are 
monstrous even to absurdity. I cannot imagine that they 
would find acceptance in any circle of Friends in England. 

It is well known to everyone with the least acquaintance 
with the Society, that Irish Friends have been actively con- 
cerned in promoting all the reforms mentioned. I have 
already indicated the part taken by Friends in the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church, and I may also recall to 
memory the great exertions continually made by Friends to 
promote reform in the Irish Land Laws, at least ever 
since the time of the great famine (from 1846 to 1849). 
The Report (published in 1862) of the Relief Committee 
of the Society of Friends — a body composed of 45 Friends 
from all parts of Ireland— contains many earnest appeals, on 
this subject, and many of their practical suggestions have 
since been carried into effect by Legislation. 
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We are next accused of having ** become associated 
with those holding the narrow and intolerant views of the 
Orange Society." 

That we are associated in opposition to the Home Rule 
Bill with persons of all sorts of political and religious views 
is perfectly true. The fact that persons holding the most 
diverse views are, under the pressure of a common danger, 
occupying a common platform is one of the most striking 
and most encouraging features of the present crisis. 

But this in no way lays us open to the implied charge that 
we have ourselves become imbued with ** narrow or intolerant 
views." We might as well bring an equally preposterous 
accusaticn against the M*Carthyite section of our twenty-two 
accusers on the ground that they, in promoting their Home 
Rule canvass, associate with Roman Catholic priests. 

There is also an implied charge that we seek to retain some 
peculiar selfish " advantages " for ourselves or for the Society. 
Reference to our Address and to the petition to Parliament 
will show to any candid person that the "advantages " referred 
to are such only as are at present the common property of all 
the people of Ireland, those, namely, ** of being legislated for 
by the Imperial Parliament " and " governed by an Executive 
directly responsible thereto," and that these are urged speci- 
fically on the ground, not of their advantage to ourselves 
but of their being essential to the safety and prosperity of our 
fellow-countrymen of all creeds and classes. 

As to the fourth '* reason," viz. : — ** Because the reservation 
to themselves by Protestants of the principal positions of 
place and power in the State, and their want of loyalty to 
their native country, Ireland, should not be taken by Friends 
as grounds for assuming that Catholics, if trusted with the 
liberties to which they are constitutionally entitled, will show 
a similar selfishness and want of patriotism." — No such ground 
is taken in our Address, nor has it ever been held by us. 

We are in favour of equal liberties and equal opportunities 
for all creeds and all parties, without any distinction. I 
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have, however, I think, in the foregoing letter, shown some 
reason for fearing that this will not be the effect of the Bill, 
if passed. 

It is altogether begging the question to describe the mea- 
sure as one for giving to the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
*'the liberties to which they are constitutionally entitled." 
There is, at the present time, no constitutional disability 
whatever to which Roman Catholics in Ireland are subject, 
except only that of being ineligible to the Vice-Royalty. No 
other remnant of Protestant ascendancy now remains. 

It is simply untrue that Protestants, under our existing laws, 
do or can reserve to themselves any positions of place or 
power in the State. With the one exception, already men- 
tioned, of the Lord Lieutenancy, every public place in Ireland 
is open alike to all ; and Friends, who have in the past done 
something to bring this equality about, rejoice that it is so. 

Most of the other ** reasons "are, I think, already suflficiently 
answered in the foregoing letter. I will only add that, while 
our twenty-two Friends taunt us with having, as they imagine, 
adopted an Address which is a compromise between moderate 
and extreme views, they themselves — adhering, as we know they 
do, to separate wings (the Parnellite and the Anti-Pamellite) 
of the Home Rule party, have not ventured to sanction the 
Bill, or to ask our Friends in England to support it, but con- 
fine themselves to vaguely expressing approval of ** the policy 
of the Government," which they ** d?I?«r^ may lead to a lasting 
Treaty of Peace between the two peoples," and ask only that 
the influence of English Friends may be given ** in favour of 
that treaty, completed and ratified by legislation in the spirit 
and in the direction in which the proposals of the Government 
are made." 
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